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flourish that really does finish off his opponents, at any
rate for the moment.
Shaw still lived with his mother, but no longer on her.
They had moved from Kensington, first to Fitzroy Street,
then to Osnaburgh Street, and finally to Fitzroy Square in
St. PancraSj of which unfashionable parish he became a
vestryman in 1897. Natural energy, social curiosity, and
a sense of public spirit thrust a West End dramatic critic
into the grimy public life of north-west London, and it is
safe to say that Shaw the dramatist drew his inspiration
from the observations of Shaw the social reformer. Having
myself helped to administer the 1916 Military Service Act
in the same district, then a borough, with its miles of
dingy streets straggling from Holborn through Islington
to Chalk Farm, and having seen the undersized, underfed
bodies of the majority of its male population stripped naked
for medical examination, I can testify that in Shaw's search
for objects for social reform his difficulty must have been,
not in finding, but in avoiding them. No one who knows
both Shaw and St. Pancras can be surprised, therefore, that
his first play dealt with slums and landlords. To deal with
anything else would have seemed almost a breach of trust.
Unpleasant plays, however, were getting Bernard Shaw
nowhere. The Independent Theatre was not the theatre
proper. As its name implied, it was independent of it.
Shaw was after the citadel itself, held solid and officered
by, not the advanced and impecunious Greins, but the com-
fortably successful Irvings, Alexanders, Forbes-Robertsons,
Wyndhams, and Beerbohm Trees. So he began to write
Pleasant plays instead. They fairly tumbled from his pen.
In the three years beginning with 1894 there followed in
quick succession. Arms and the Man; Candida; The Man
of Destiny; You Never Can Tell; and The Devil's Disciple:
their author recording the fact that he never experienced
any difficulty in peopling his imagination with characters
and setting them off talking to each other nineteen to
the dozen.
Surprisingly, these plays fared little better than the Un-
pleasant ones. It was true that the usual Shavian vein of
satire ran through all of them, and that London has always